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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 596.) 


First-day were at Cecil meeting. There 
were present several slaveholders. E. hada 
testimony to bear to an individual who had 
known better days. A meeting was appointed 
at Chestertown, in the Court House, where a 
large company assembled, composed of minis- 
ters, lawyers, slaveholders, &c.; enough, I 
thought to make a feeble woman tremble at 
the idea of speaking in their presence ; but the 
power of the Father is sufficient for His own 
work, and He can enable His feeblest instru- 
ment to rise superior to the fear of man and 
preach freely the glad tidings of the gospel 
even to those highest in human authority. 
The testimonies of Truth as professed by 
Friends were held up to view to an attentive 
audience, showing that we could not unite 
with an hireling ministry, with holding our 
fellow men in bondage, with war, nor with 
calling the Bible the “word of God.” E. 
said that although she had not joined the Abo- 
lition Societies of the day, she felt she be- 
longed to one to which every Christian must 
belong, as she believed that all Christians 
must be Abolitionists. On our way to Ches- 
ter Neck, dined with a young man who was 
the only white person about his house. His 


A 


colored housekeeper had lived with him for 
14 years and had her husband and children 
She was very kind. 


with her. I felt that 





she and her family were better off than many 
of their color. In the afternoon we visited 
another similarly situated. He owned great 

ossessions and lived in a spacious mansion. 

lizabeth had close service. Next day we 
were at a meeting where Quakerism seemed 
at alow ebb. One member having often to 
sit alone. Dined with a young couple to 
whom E. had words of counsel and sympathy. 
We knew not till after we left, that the hus- 
band, in whom we were much interested, had 
tver been an “overseer” on a plantation. 
We think that he would not again accept such 
a position. As we rode through Chestertown 
Elizabeth was brought under much exercise 
of mind with the belief that it would be right 
for her to have another meeting there. 

One was appointed at 11 o’clock next morn- 
ing. We assembled in the Court House, and 
after sitting a.considerable time in silence, dear 
E. remarked that she believed her mission, in 
part, was to those in the next room, and 
queried if they could be invited in, with the 
understanding that while she could not feel 
satisfied without making the request, she 
wished to leave them entirely at liberty to ac- 
cede to it or not. A friend carried to them 
her message, and was told that the Court had 
met on special business. After a few minutes 
consideration, however, they adjourned to the 
meeting-room. Elizabeth arose immediately 
and spoke in a powerful manner. She then 
returned thanks unto Him who had not only 
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put forth, but had gone before His frail little| are going to visit one of the largest slave- 
ones during their seasons of labor in that part , holders in the neighborhood. As E. N. sat 
of His vineyard. The audience was respect- | in the meeting at the Court House on Second- 
ful and attentive, and the meeting closed in| day, she saw with her spiritual eye a man 
good order. who held a great many slaves, but who was a 

Attended Centre meeting; it was a rainy | humane man. He was advanced in life, and 
morning and there were but five persons be- he lived in a certain direction. Next day 
side our company present, but I believe we | she told us of her mental vision. Upon J.D. 
could have all acknowledged that it was good | mentioning a name she said ‘ Yes, that is the 
for us to be there. Weentered into sympathy | man. J. Needles went to Inquire if he would 
with the few and reflected upon the responsi- | receive a visit ; he replied, “ he would be glad 
bilites that rested upon us because of our | to see us the next day at 9 o’clock. 
many privileges. E.had much to communi-| As we pass through the country we are 
treated with great respect by all classes * 

After breakfast, we proceeded to the “ Bay 
Side,” 17 miles distant, accompanied by a 
number of Friends. It is said that there is 
not in the whole distance, 18 inches of ascent 
or descent in the road. 

Had a meeting in the Methodist meeting- 
house, composed of an intelligent assembly, 
many of whom were slave-holders. E. was 
favored to speak in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power. 

After meeting, a colored woman, whose hair 
was white with age, and who had handed a 
cup of cold water while E. was speaking, 
came to us and clasped our hands, while the 
tears ran down her furrowed cheeks, and she 
exclaimed, “ Bless you! bless you! the Qua- 
kers set me free!” How it touched ou 
hearts! we felt glad we had a testimony ns 
bear against this great evil, while we regretted 
we were not more faithful in its maintenance. 

We dined at J. Kemp’s, whose wife was a 
methodist ; he was not a member of any re- 
ligious Society, but with warm Christian feel- 
ing he welcomed us to his home. Returned 
in the evening to our friend J. Dixon’s. 

On Seventh-day made a visit to an old man 
whose mother had been a member of our So- 
ciety. He was a slaveholder but was said to 
be a humane and kind master. E. had much 
to say to him which he appeared to feel con- 
siderably. He thanked her for her counsel 
and said he hoped he might profit by it. 

Passed through the “‘ Hole in the wall” to 
a miserable looking place called the “ Trap.” 
We had a meeting in the Methodist house 
but felt a lack of a religious element amon 
the people. The next day attended our last 



















te. 

At Tuckahoe there was no longer a meeting 
of Friends regularly held, but there was one 
appointed for us. The people listened atten- 
tively, and one person, not a member, ex- 
pressed his gratification with our having been 
there, and invited us kindly to his house. He 
said truth lost nothing by investigation. E. 
N. had explained the views of our Society very 
fully. 

We had ar appointed meeting in the Court 
House at Easton, which was a very large 
gathering. Many were slave-holders, and 
not a few were of the rougher class of the 
community. For some time after E. began to 
speak the people were quiet; but when the 
subject of slavery was touched upon, and the 
view given -that every Christian must be an 
Avolitionist, there was quite a stir, and some 
left the house, muttering as they went, evi- 
dently trying to create a disturbance. They 
went into a store near by and said if E. had 

been a man instead of a woman, he would 
have been carried out of the house. We 
passed out in safety, but felt that we did not 
want ever to have another meeting at Easton. 
As we rode through the town there were some 
stones thrown at the carriage, which was a 
mortification to the more respectable inhabi- 
tants. Next day attended a Quarterly Meet- 
ing in the house where the first Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends on this continent was held. 
There was much communicated ; sympathy 
was expressed for the living members of the 
Church, and caution extended to the lukewarm 
and indifferent, who were encouraged to 

arouse from this offensive and unhealthy con- 

dition. But few participated in the business 
of the meeting, which occasioned some re- | meeting at Third Haven. A large number of 
marks relative to the importance of being} people were gathered. Some from Easton 

“ faithful in the little.” The next day a meet-| were present. E. quoted the text “ Right- 

ing, called the ‘‘youth’s meeting,” was held | eousness exalteth a nation, while sin is a re- 

in which the gospel was preached by our dear | proach to any people;” this was largely com- 

E. N. and supplication was offered on behalf| mented upon. Then another voice was raised 

of various classes present. It was a solemn | in behalf of Truth’s testimonies, showing the 

time, and I trust we were all profited thereby. | importance of bearing them faithfully before 

In alluding to this opportunity, J. H. A. says| the world, particularly that in regard to 

it was a very memorable occasion. He also slavery, that thereby we might become instru- 

relates the following incident : “To-day we! ments in the divine hand in opening the eyes 
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of those who seem not to see nor understand — 


the nature of that fast which the Lord hath 
chosen, of opening the “ prison doors and let- 
ting the oppressed go free. A solemn prayer 
closed the services of the meeting, when we 
could have adopted the language, “ Return 
unto thy rest, oh my soul, for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee.” 


We dined with E. Dawson, an “ orthodox ” 
friend, and a sister-in-law of our friend John 
Needles, who had been with us since the 
Quarterly Meeting ; we were very kindly en- 
tertained. This family was the only Friend’s 
family in Easton. She holds meetings in her 
own house, her children sitting with her. 

Our friend E. N. felt her mind drawn to- 
wards two individuals in different directions 
of the town. They were unknown to her ex- 
cept as they had been brought before her 
spiritual vision. She spoke to J. Needles of 
her concern, and so nearly described the per- 
sons and the direction in which they lived, 
that he had no trouble in recognizing them, 
and volunteered to inquire if they were willing 
to receive a visit. They cheerfully assented. 
The first one upon whom we called was a 
venerable looking person dressed in a priestiy 

rb. He met us at his door and ushered us 
into a room richly furnished. He retired into 
an adjoining room and washed and crossed 
himself, preparatory, we supposed, to the re- 
ligious interview. Elizabeth’s seat was near 
him, and she addressed him with much power. 
She then knelt resting her hand on his knee. 
It was an impressive scene to behold a frail 
Quaker woman kneeling before a grey headed 
Roman Catholic Priest who was a slaveholder, 
interceding with “the Father” that he might 


Appoquinemink, dined at Cantwell’s bridge 
and reached Wilmington that night. On the 
8th, arrived at home after an absence of more 
than five weeks.” 


At the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street in Eleventh montb, 1850, a minute was 
granted E. Newport to visit the meetings be- 
longing to Abington Quarter, and appoint 
some meetings within its limits. ‘ Much 
sympathy and unity were expressed with her 
prospect.”’ Rebecca W. Ellis felt a concern 


to accompany E. N. in the proposed visit, © 


which was fully united with. 

The friends returned their minutes at the 
next Monthly Meeting with the information 
that “the visit had been performed to the 
peace of their own minds.” 

In the Fourth month, 1851, E. N. informed 
the Monthly Meeting of her prospect of at- 
tending N. Y. Yearly Meeting and of appoint- 
ing some meetings among Friends and others 
not of our Society. She was encouraged to 
attend thereto as Truth might open the way. 

In the Sixth month, she informed her 
friends that the service had been performed 
and her mind was relieved. 

While at Flushing, L. I., during this visit, 
she thus wrote to her husband and children. 

ir aterm We left New York on Seventh- 
day to attend the funeral of Abigail Thurston. 
The Friends met at the meeting-house and it 
was a satisfactory meeting. From Flushing, 
T. Leggett took us to Westbury; we are to 
have an appointed meeting there this after- 
noon, and then go up the North River on the 
west side, where I saw my way before leaving 
home, yet do not know what the location is, 
I have been mercifully preserved, as I believe, 


be permitted to obey the injunction to do| in the line of my duty. The path though 
justly and love mercy, that the blessings of; hidden sufficiently to continually occasion me 
the poor and needy might rest upon him andj to realize my own short sightedness, has al- 
his name go down from generation to genera- | Ways been opened and light unfolded season- 
tion, this being told as a memorial of him.| ably. Some portion of the Yearly Meeting 
His feelings were tendered and he appeared | week, I was like a bird out of its cage, or a 
to appreciate the visit. The other visit was | child released from school. I felt joyous and 
also satisfactorv. light-hearted, and I think I never felt more 
That evening at J. Dixon’s we had a sol- | grateful for such refreshing seasons. 
emn opportunity. Gratitude for the renewed | — I féel anxious about my dear family, but 
evidence that we should be permitted to re- ; feel constrained to go on, as ability is furnished, 
turn bearing the olive branch of peace was | to bind up the broken hearted and aid in re- 
freely poured forth, and also for the favor | storing the waste places. At no period of my 
that the fount of feeling had not only been | life has the truth been more exalted in my 
opened in the hearts of those whom we felt | view than on some occasions during this visit. 
were as “bone of our bone and flesh of our| 1 must now cloze in the aboundings of that 


flesh,” but that the divine image had been 
recognized in those not of our fold, and that 
with these also we had been permitted to hold 
sweet communion. Individual states were 
spoken to and salutary counsel was given. 
On the 3d of Ninth month, we bade farewell 
to our kind friends and turned our faces 
homeward. On the 5th attended meeting at 


love which emanates from the inexhaustible 
fountain. The very outpouringsof my soul 
go out in fervent aspirations for you. I do 
not wish you to follow me only so far as you 
perceive that I follow the course which leads 
to peace; but I ask you all to seek for a more 
intimate acquaintance with the principle of 


‘life in the soul. I was never more sinsible 
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that matters, which may be small in them- | of their masters of the wickedness of holding 


selves, involve great and important results. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
In the Tenth month, 1851, our friend again 


felt herself called to visit Friends and others | God; he had endeavore 


within the compass of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 


ing, and applied to her Monthly Meeting for | 


a minute. Mary M. Evans informed the 
meeting that she had a concern to accompany 
E. N. as far as the way might open. Minutes 
of sympathy and unity were furnished them 
and they were encouraged to attend to the 
openings of Truth. James Andrews of Darby, 
Pa., accompanied them. The following ex- 
tracts from letters, give some particulars of 
this visit. 
BaLTimore, ELEveNTH Monta 12tb, 1851. 


My Dear Ji— ....... We were kindly | 


greeted by our friend J. Needles, who was 
waiting with his carriage to receive us. The 
next day we attended the Monthly Meeting, 
where a clear sight was given me of the nature 
of the mission called for at my hands, and 
although great and arduous, I was enabled to 
bow in submission. It resulted in our going 


| their fellow beings in slaver:. 





A very inter- 
esting looking youth of about 20, said he 
could not read, but his dependence was upon 
to do his best in 
serving his master, and he was determined to 
continue to do so. Poor creatures! they 
thanked us for coming, and their looks and 
tears were eloquent. Oh it was a hard sight, 
such as I never wish to behold again! We 
visited several slaveholders, and were richl 
rewarde| for going. The word flowed freel 
and the anointing was poured forth on the 
poor instrument. 

™arewell dear ones, 

E. N. 
(To be continued.) 


for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOME CULTURE, 


One of the difficulties met with in our 
every day life, is to steer rightly between two 
extremes. We are very apt in seeking to 
avoid an apparent danger on the one hand, to 
fal] into one equally serious on the other, and 


to Little Falls and visiting some families in| perhaps this is eminently the case in the 


that vicinity. We visited a slaveholder and 
had a free. conversation with him upon the 
subjects of slavery and a free gospel ministry. 
He was affable and wished further informa- 
tion. As we contrasted the inconsistency of 
slavery with the principles of Christianity he 
admitted it to be a curse. I told him that I 
did not know that he was a slaveholder, but 
my mind ws drawn to some who were not 
members of our Society, and I felt it right to 
inquire if he would receive a visit. He said, 
“how did you know where I lived?” I re- 
plied, by impression I pointed out the road 
and the house. He treated us kindly and ex- 
ressed gratitude for our coming. Later.— 
e have just returned from a visit to the 
slave prison. Oh! how excruciatingly suffer- 
ing it is to behold these poor objects! My 
spirit was turned toward them in the night. 
We were told by one poor creature, who whis- 
pered to us and begged us to buy her, that a 
“parcel ”’ of them were sent there in the night 
handcuffed, to be sold to the far South. : 
We told them we could do nothing more 
than pray for them; and they were exhorted 
to put their trust in that Power which they 
would find within them, and although they 
might be treated cruelly, to endeavor to imi- 
tate the example of the blessed Jesus; for all 
the imprecations that they might breathe upon 


their persecutors would only increase their 


own sufferings. But if they cultivated the 
feeling which could enable them to say, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do,” they might be instrumental in soft- 
ening the hearts and convincing the judgment 






training or management of children. The 
dread of formal religious instruction causes 
many to omit altogether any teachings that 
would bear the name o/ religious; hence 
children often grow up irreverent, and with- 
out a due sense of accountability to our great 
Creator. So also in respect to their manners, 
so called. We fear an artificial politeness, 
and therefore we neglect all training in this 
direction, if indeed our example in our inter- 
course with them in the privacy of home, 
does not give them a lesson directly opposite 
to that upon which we wish them to practice. 
Children are imitators, and therefore they are 
not unfrequently, discourteous to their parents, 
and when with their playmates rudely seek 
to secure their rights, totally ignoring those 
gentle courtesies, the practice of which 
largely constitutes the amenities of life. 

If we fear formality, or the putting on of 
that which is not real, let our teachings 
mainly come through example. Let us espe- 
cially example the children well in the two 


walk a practical acknowledgement of divine 
superintendence and direction, and of a sense 
of our daily dependence upon the same pro- 
tecting care, the spirit of independence in 
them will naturally yield to this softening 
influence, and this silent teaching will be so 
effective as to need but little outside help. 

As to the other point, if in our home circle 
we practice the many little amenities, kindly 
asking for, instead of harsaly commanding 
the performance of the various trifling services 
that especially belong to the home life, the 


TS as, 


points mentioned, Ifthey seeinoureveryday * 
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effect of such example would soon shew itself, 
not only in the thoughtful attentions of ths 
young towards those who are older, but it 
would appear when the children are together 
at their play or at school, and where now we 
see rudeness and almost lawlessness, there will 
be a gentleness and kind courtesy that will in 
turn educate other hearts. 


Perhaps you will say this is all very we | 
in theory. Well I wish it were more often 
tried. A practical acknowledgment by a 
parent that “Thou God seest me,” will meet 
with a ready response from the hearts of most 
children, for the devotional element is there, 
waiting for encouragement or nurture; and 
courtesy toward a child from a parent will 
generally insure a return. 


I wish I had the power that H. H. has, of 
saying more clearly what I want to, but as I 
have not, I will give an illustration touching 
this latter point, from a little book she has 
lately published, called “ Bits of Talk.” 


“A positively and graciously courteous 
manner toward children is a thing so rarely 
seen in average daily life, and the rudenesses 
which they receive are so innumerable, that 
it is hard to tel! where to begin in setting 
forth the evil. Children often bring their 
sharp and unexpected logic to bear on some 
incident illustrating the difference in this mat: 
ter of behaviour, between what is required 
from them and what is shown to them ; as did 
a little boy I knew, whose father said crossly 
to him one morning, as he came into the 
breakfast room,‘ Will you ever learn to shut 
that door after you?’ and a few seconds later, 
as the child was rather sulkily sitting down 
in his chair, ‘Do you mean to bid any body 
good morning or not?’ ‘I don’t think you gave 
me @ very nice good morning, any how,’ re- 
plied the c ild, aged seven. Then of course 
he was reproved for speaking disrespectfully, 
and so in the space of three minutes, the 
beautiful opening of the new day, for both 
parents and children, was jarred and robbed 
of its fresh harmony by the father’s thought- 
less rudeness. 


“ Was the breakfast room door much more 
likely to be shut next morning? No. The 


- Jesson was pushed zside by the pain; the mo- 


tive to resolve by the antagonism. If that 
father had called his son to him, and putting 
his arm round him (Oh! the blessed and 
magic virtue of putting your arm round a 
child’s neck !), had said, ‘Good morning, my 
little. man,’ and then in a confidential whis- 
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the secsnd? between the failure of the one 

and the success of the other? "a ee 
“But there are no words to say what we 

deserve, if we act toward the children so that 

their whole future may be blighted by our 

careless »:.istakes.” J. J. 
Phila., 11th mo., ’73. 

OUR POWER TO OBTAIN THAT WHICH WE 


SEEK. 
From Henry Ware, Jr.’s ‘‘ Formation of Christian 
Character.”’ 
(Concluded from page 598.) 


Now, the persons of whom I am speakin 
have vot yet acquired this new taste an 
principle. It ha: made with them no part of 
the process of education. It is yet to be ac- 
quired. They are desirous of acquiring it. 
Let them first be persuaded of its absolute 
necessity. Until this is felt, nothing can be 
effectually done. Without it, there will be 
no such strenous effort for religious attainment 
as is necessary to success. Many persons 
have at times, some have frequently, a certain 
couviction upon their minds, that they are 
not passing their lives as they ought, and 
they make half a resolution to do differently. 
They are ill content with the:r condition; 
they iong to be free from the reproaches of 
conscience ; they wish to be assured that their 
souls are safe. But, although uneasy and 
dissatistied, they take no steps towards im- 
proving their condition, because thev have no 
proper persuasion of its absolute necessity. 
They must be deeply convinced of this. They 
must strongly feel that a state of indifference 
is a state of danger; that they are on the 
brink of ruin, so long as they are alienated 
from God, and governed by passion, appetite, 
and inclination, rather than a sense of duty. 
And such is the power of habit, that they in 
vain hope to be delivered from its bondage, 
und to become consistent followers of Christ, 
unless a strong feeling cha!'! lead them to make 
a resolute, energetic effort. If they allow 
themselves to fancy that it will be time enough 
by and by; that, after all, the case is not very 
desperate, but can be remedied at any time ; 
and that it would be a pity yet to abandon 
their pleasant vices ;—then there is no hope 
forthem. They are cherishing the most dan- 
gerous of all states of mind; a state, which 
prevents all real desire for improvement, is 
continually weakening their power of change, 
and absolutely destroys txe prospect of amend- 
ment. They must begin the remedy by a 
persuasion of its necessity. They must feel 
it so strongly, that they cannot rest content 


per in his ear, ‘What shall we do to make} without immediately subjecting themselves to 
this forgetful little boy remember not to leave | the dominion of religion,—as a starving man 
that dvor open, through which the cold wind | feels the necessity of immediately applying to 
blows in on all of us ?’— can any words measure | the search for food. No man will give him- 
the difference between the first treatment and self to the thoughts, studies, devotions, and 
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charities, of a religious life, who does not find | will do nothing in the way of self-government 
them essential to the satisfaction and peace | and active virtue? Where is it offered to any, 


of his mind, that is, who is satisfied without | but those who seek it by “bringing forth 


them. Cherish therefore the conviction of 
this necessity. Cultivate by every possible 


means a deep persuasion of the truth, that the 





fruits meet for repentance,” and by “ patient 
continrance in well-doing ?” 
And let none fear lest this make void the 


service and love of God, are the only sufficient grace of God. For how is it that grace leads 


sources of happiness; and that only pain and 
shame can await him who withholds his soul 
from the light and purity for which it was 
made. 


Feeling thus the importance of a religious 
life, let them next be persuaded that its at- 
tainment is entirely in their power. It is but 
to use the faculties which God has given 
them, in the work and with the aid which 
God has appointed. No one will venture to 
say that he is incapable of this. A religious 
life, as we have seen, grows out of the relations 
in which man stands to God and his fellow 
men; and as he is made accountable for the 
performance of the duties of these relations, 
it is impossible that he is not created capable 
of performing them. 





It were as reasonable to | of entrance. 


to salvation? Is it by arbitrarily fitting the 
soul for it, and ushering it into heaven with- 
out its own co-operation? Or is it not rather 
by opening a free highway to the kingdom of 
life, through which all may walk and be 
saved? This is what the Saviour has done; 
he has made the path of life accessible and 
plain, has thrown open the gate of heaven, 
has taught men how to enter in and reach 
their bliss. Whoever pursues this path, and 
enters “through the gate into the city,” is 
saved by grace. For though he has used his 
own powers to travel on this highway, yet he 
did not establish that highway ; nor could he 
have traversed it without guidance and aid ; 
nor could he have opened for himself the door 
Heaven is still a free gift, inas- 


urge that a child cannot love and obey its| much as it is granted by infinite benignity to 
father and mother, as that a man cannot love | those who did not, do not, and cannot deserve 
and obey God. \it. Yet there are certain conditions to be 

Yet it so happens, that some profess to be| performed. And to refuse the performance 
deterred from a religious course, by the ap- | of those conditions, on the plea that you thus 
prehension that it is not in their power; it is|derogate from the mercy of God, and do 
something which it must be given them to do; | something to purchase or merit happiness, is 
a work which must be wrought in them by a/a madness which ought to be strenously op- 


supernatural energy; they must wait till 
their time has come. But every apology for 


irreligion, founded on reasons like this, is | 


evidently deceptive. It proceeds upon wrong 
notions respecting the divine aid imparted to 
man. Tha‘ this aid is needed and is given in 
the Christian life, is a true and comforting 
doctrine. But that it is to supersede human 
exertion, that it is a reason for indolence and 
religious neglect, is a false and pernicious no- 
tion,—countenanced, [ will venture to affirm, 
by no one whose opinion or example is hon- 
ored or followed in the Christian church. 
On the contrary, all agree in declaring with 
the Apostle, that while “ God works in us to 
will and to do,” we are to “ work out our own 
salvation,” and to do it with “ fear and trem- 
bling,” because, after all, these divine influ. 
ences will be vain without our own diligence. 

In some persons, this notion takes the form 
of a real or fancied humility. They fear lest 
they be found seeking salvation through their 
own works, and relying on their own merits. 
But what a strange humility this, which leads 
to a disregard of the divine will, and disobe- 
dience to the divine commands; which vir- 
tually says, “I will continue in sin that grace 
may abound!” Let me ask, too, Who will 
trust to receive salvation without actual obe- 
dience? Where is it promised to thuse who 





| posed, or it will leave you to perish in your 
| sins. 
These two things, then, may be regarded as 
| axioms of the religious life; first, that a man’s 
| own labors are essential to his salvation ; sec- 
,ond, that his utmost virtue does nothing 
|toward purchasing or meriting salvation. 
| When he has done all his duty, he is still, as 
| the Saviour declares, but an “ unprofitable 
‘servant.’ He has been more than recom- 
pensed by the blessings of this present life. 
| That the happiness of an eternal state may 
be attained, in addition to these, is 2 provi- 
| sion of pure grace; and it is mere insanity to 
neglect the duties of religion through any fear 
lest you should seem to be seeking heaven on 
the ground of your own desert. Virtue would 
be your duty, though you were to perish for- 
ever at the grave; and that God has opened 
to his children the prospect of a future inher- 
itance infinitely disproportioned to their 
merit, is only a further reason for making 
virtue your first and chief pursuit. 

It is true there is great infirmity in human 
nature, and you will find yourself perplexed 
and harassed by temptaticns from without 
and within. Passion, appetite, pleasure, and 
| care, solicit and urge you, and render it not 
/easy to keep yourself unspotted from the 
‘worlu. But what then? Does this excuse 
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the want of exertion? Is this a good reason 


for sitting idly with folded arms, and saying, | 


It is all vain; I am wretchedly weak; I can- 
not undertake this work, till God gives me 
strength? Believe me, there is no humility 
in this. Think of yourself and of your de- 
serts as humbly as you please; but to think 
so meanly of the powers God has given you, 
as to deem them insufficient for the work he 
has assigned you, is less humility than ingrat- 
itude and want of faith. Nothing is truer 
than this,—that your work is proportioned 
to your powers, and your trials to your 
strength. ‘No temptation hath taken you 
but such as is common to man; but God is 
faithtul, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will, with the 
temptation, also make a way to escape, that 
ye may beable to bear it.” Here is the man- 
ifestation of peculiar grace; when a sincere 
and humble spirit, in its earnest search for 
the true way, encounters obstacles, hardships, 
and opposition, at this moment it is, that aid 
from on high is interposed. The promise to 
Paul .is fultilled, “ My strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.” “The spirit helpeth our 
infirmities.” Let it be, then, that human 
nature 1s weak; no work is appointed greater 
than its power, and it “can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth.” 

Be thoroughly persuaded, therefore, that 
the work before you is wholly within your 
power. Nothing has a more palsying effect 
ol ones exertions in any enterprise, than the 
doubt whether he be equal to it. Something 
like confidence is necessary to enable him to 
pursue it vigorously and perseveringly. It is 
a8 necessary in action, as the Apostle repre- 
sents it to be in prayer. “‘ He that wavereth 
or doubteth is like a wave of the sea, driven 
hy the wind and tossed.” But when he has 
confidence, as the Christian may have, that 
his strength is equal to his task, that he can- 
not fail if he resoluiely go forward, and that 
all hinderances must disappear before a 
steady and industrious zeal, which Jeans upon 
God, and is strong in the power of the Lord, 
—then he presses on with alacrity, encounters 
trials without alarm, an:! is “ steadfast, immo- 
vavle, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord; knowing thag his labor is not in vain 
in the Lord ;” tor that nothing but his own 
fault can bar him out of heaven, or cause him 
to tail of eternal life. 

And all this is perfectly consistent with tae 
deepest humility, and the profoundest sense 
of dependance on God. 





THE essence of true nobility is neglect of 
self. Let the thought of self pass in and the 
beauty of a great action is gone, like the 
bloom from a soiled flower. —Froude. 















THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Little words, not eloquent speeches nor 
sermons; little deeds, not miracles nor bat- 
tles, nor one great act of mighty martyrdom, 
make up the Christian life. The little con- 
stant sunbeam, not the lightening ; the waters 
of Siloam, “that go softly” on their meek 
mission of refreshment, not the waters of the 
river “great and migity,” rushing down in 
the torrent’s noise and force, are the true 
symbol; of a holy life. 

Lamps do not talk, but they do shine. A 
light-house sounds no drum, it beats no gong, 
and yet far over the waters its friendly spark 
is seen by the mariner. So let your actions 
shine out your religion —Dillwyn. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


I notice in your paper of 11th ult. a com- 
munication from Doctor Michener; also one 
in reply thereto on the 25th, by M. J. Gar- 
wood, on the subject of Firat-day Schools; 
both of them evince a commendable concern 
for the promotion of the good of the Society 
of Friends. The Doctor thinks there is too 
much machinery at work, which will rather 
popularize than accomplish the good intended, 
and may lead to a mere outside show rather 
than impress the mind with the beauty and 
simplicity of Christianity as professed by 
Friends. I believe there are many truly con- 


M. J. Garwood takes hold of the subject 
with zeal, and seems to think we should all 
be up and doing; which is well, but should 
we not labor in the unity? Many Friends 
| object to so much outside dispiay; however 
necessary this might have been in the begin- 
niug, that necessity has now ceased, as the 
attention of the whole Society has been called 
to the subject. The intellectual and moral 
training under the present First-day School 
system may have been all that could be 
desired, but what can be said in relation to 
the religious training? do we find much, if 
any improvement in this ail important con- 
cern. ? 

We can only judge by appearances in re- 
gard to the latter; complaints come up in 
the reports to monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings of the weakness of the Society, especially 
in the attendance of week-day meetings, as 
was also the case before the establishment of 
First-day Schools. So far as my knowledge 
extends there is an increase in the attendance 
of First-day meetings where the schools are 
held, but a decrease in the attendance of 
week-day meetings. 

Now what is the matter? becomes the seri- 
ous inquiry; have we humbly waited to be 


| cerned minds who have similar fears. 4 
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endowed with that life-giving power which 
would enable us to carry on the werk of 
reformation so desirable in our Society ? 


way. 





The | 
want of unity seems to be one cloud in the | 


Indian Affairs informed them that they must’ 
not expect to go after the present season. The 
policy of ihe Department is also changed 
towards them in the mode of disposing of 


In order to meet the views of those dear | their annuity ; they were told that in the fu- 
Friends who cannot feel easy to meet with us| ture it would not be paid to them in money, 


in the present combination of the schools, I 
would propose that we omit those laborious 
and expensive Quarterly and Yearly Meet- 
ing Conferences which do not seem to be 


needed now, and instead thereof the several | the support of the tribes. 


but that it would be used towards their eleva- 
tion and support, by being applied to the in- 
crease of their agricultural productions for 
Those Indians who 


schools can communicate with each other, if| work will be paid for the same from their 


need be, by letter or otherwise, and avoid all 
those large meetings which are so unpleasant 
to many Friends; this quiet way would be 
more consistent with our profession, and would 
be likely to unite us in what seems to be a 
good work ; then we may expect the co-oper- 
ation of most of those experienced, concerned 
minds; in unity there is comfort as well as 
strength. 

Let us have a compromise, so that we can 
unite and be practically prepared to adopt a 
verse of scripture: “ Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” 

Broad Creek, Harford Co., 

10, 1873. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1873. 


a 

Orors AND Missourtas.— Five of the 
Chiefs of these tribes, Medicine Horse, Joe 
John or Munsha Hunsha, Little Pipe, “ Mis 
souri Chief” and Arke Kika visited Phila- 
delphia on the 7th and 8th instants. These 
Indians are under the special care of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, and were en route 
from Washington, D. C., to their home in 
Nebraska. They were accompanied by an 
interpreter, Battiste Derom, the agent, Jesse 
W. Griest, and F. M. Barnes, who married an 
educated Indian girl, and having lived for 
many years among the Indians, has been 
adopted by the tribe to which his wife be- 
longed. 

The tribe was about starting on their win- 
ter buffalo hunt, and the Chiefs were anxious 
to return home in order to join them, particu- 
larly as it .is probable that the present is the 
last hunt that they will be permitted to take. 

The buffalo is so far from their reservation, 
and the effect of the hunt being one cause of 
their slow civilization, the Commissioner of 














| annuity and the production of the land will be 
| the propertv of the tribes. 


It is proposed by the agent to put 150 
acres of land in wheat and the same quantity 
in corn next Spring, if possible. 

These tribes have been undecided whether 
they would remain where they now are, and 
sell one-half of their land, about 80,000 acres, 
in accordance with an Act of Congress allow- 
ing them to do so, (the proceeds to be used 
for their civilization) or whether they would 
dispose of their whole reservation and remove 
to the Indian Territory ; recently they have 
concluded to accept the Act, and remain in 
Nebraska. 

When the land shall have been sold, the 
Indians will have funds, and it is proposed to 
build a suitable house, and provide for the 
support of an Industrial home for the child- 
ren, which is a necessity. The proceeds will 
also furnish them with a herd of cattle, of 
sufficient size to afford them from two to three 
head per week for their subsistence, thus sup- 
plying the loss of the buffalo, and aiding 
them in building dwellings, &c. The Com- 
mittee and Agent believe that the new policy 
is a wise one, but the Indians will need the 
continued care and aid of their friends until 
the system is brought into profitable working 
order. 

During their stay in thi§ city, they were 
visited by many of their friends. On the 
evening of the 8th instant, a large number 
assembled at their lodgings to manifest their 
interest and sympathy. Several addressed 
them with words of welcome and encourage. 
ment, and three of the Indians responded. 
They looked serious and discouraged, as the 
change is not favorably regarded by them, 


but when, towards the close of the evening . 
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stockings aod gloves were distributed among 
them their countenances brightened. They 
left the same evening for their distant homes. 

When we contrast our many privileges 
with their stripped condition, (for, as Medicine 
Horse remarked on the occasion above al- 
luded to,) “ We have been driven further and 
further back,” the obligation rests upon us to 
continue to hold out to them the hand of 
help. 

Our Friends who have accepted positions 
among the Indians are entitled to our sym- 
pathy and support, and it is to be hoped that 
we will not relax our efforts to streugthen the 
hands of those who are laboring in this cause 
by liberal contributions of funds and clothing 
for such as may need assistance. 





THe Cupan Massacres,— Man’s inhu- 
manity to man ” still manifests itself in deeds 
of needless cruelty, and the barbarism of the 
past ages has seldom been more painfully re- 
called to mind, than in reading the sad de- 
tails of the butchery of the officers and crew 
of the Cuban expeditionist steamer Virginius. 
A few days ago the press announced the ex- 
ecution of four of the principal officers by 
the Spanish authorities of the island; but 
this was only a commencement of a barbarity 
which chills and sickens the sensitive mind. 
We learn that, on the 7th instant, the Cap- 
tain, Joseph Fry, of Louisiana, and thirty- 
six of the crew were executed, and on the 
8th, twelve more of the Cuban volunteers on 
the vessel were shot. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia Peace Society, held on the 12th, a letter 
from the President of the Society, Lucretia 
Mott, and the Secretary, Alfred H. Love, 
addressed to the President of the United 
States was read, in which warm sympathy 
was expressed for the sufferings of the Cu- 
bans. They earnestly hope that the Govern- 
ment may not feel called upon to fit out 
against the Spanish nation, which is to us a 
friendly power, vessels of war, but that meas- 
ures consistent with the humane policy of the 
Geneva award may be adopted at this time. 
As friends of peace they were uncompromis- 
ingly in favor of the abolition of slavery in 
Cuba as well as throughout the earth, but 
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were strongly opposed to the taking of hu- 
man life. ' 





action on the part of the United States, but 
it is greatly to be hoped that our rulers will 
continue to manifest a wise forbearance in 
dealing with this question. The united voice, 
and solemn protest of at least three great 
nations, England, France and the United 
States, cannot fail to have great influence 





the sufficient means of preventing the perpe- 
tration of such barbaritiesin the future. No 
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The public press calls urgently for prompt 


with the Spanish Government, and may be 


measures of retribution can restore the dead 
to life. 





THe Despotism oF Fasnion.—The arti- 
cle with this title in our present number may 
seem to many very extreme in its tone, and 
to be applicable only to those over whom 
fashion has supreme control ; while it ignores 
the very large class of persons who, without 
the courage to appear singular, yet endeavor 
to practice a degree of simplicity and mod- 
eration in dress. Yet when we consider the 
power of custom and example, even over the 
thoughtful minds, in lowering the standard 
by which they once limited themselves, a 
solemn and stirring appeal seems necessary 
to arouse even the class alluded to, and to 
prompt the inquiry, whether by their com- 
pliances and supineness on this subject, they 
are not aiding to perpetuate the “ despotism 
of fashion.” The “ freaks of fashion” have 
for a long time been proverbial, and some of 
them might tempt a smile were it not for the 
reflection that the subject of ridicule is a re- 
sponsible and immortal being. But when 
these “freaks” are played upon little children, 
every other feeling is lost in that of sorrow. 
Indeed no better proof could be given of the 
lowering influence of corrupt custom than to 
find mothers, otherwise sensible, placing upon 
their little children a costume that violates 
good taste and decency, and which involves 
an amount of care to keep the lower limbs 
covered, which interferes with the free and 
unconscious movements of childhood. Dress 
is not only an indication, but it aids in the 
formation of character, and the effect of an 
immodest, tasteless dress, may remain long 
after the fashion has changed. The young, 
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growing girl, who is allowed to walk the 
streets with skirtg so short as to display the 
calf of the leg, a something in its heighth 
and position on the head, resembling a mili- 
tary cap, and a coat, which in texture, pocket- 
flaps, collar, and size of buttons, can scarcely 
be aistinguished trom her brothers, must, ua- 
less she has a large reserve tund of modesty 
and delicacy, suffer some deterioration in 
these respects. 1s it an unfounded fear and 
anxiety which leads us sometimes to think 
we already see this deterioration? When 
the elderly matron chooses to hang upon the 
back of her head a capor bonnet that leaves 
her sunken temples and thin grey locks ex- 
posed, instead of one that covers her head, 
not only protecting from cold, but softening 
the ravages of time, and giving a distinctive 
beauty to old age, we can but wonder at the 
want of good taste. But the feeling is deeper 
when the charm of youth is diminished by 
the despotism of tashion. ,Oh, that mothers— 
that thoughtful women of every class, would 
take this subject into serious consideration, 
not content with opposing the tyranny of 
fashicn in their own families, but considering 


those in bondage. The present period of 
financial trouble, and the probability that 
for some time to,come the superfluous means 
of those who have escaped much loss will ve 
needed by those who suffer, would seem a 
fitting time to make a stand against that 
power which though impalpable is as real a 
despotism as any that ever swallowed up the 
substance, the liberty, the comfort and hap- 
piness of its subjects. 








MARRIED. 


HEACOCK—BARBER —On Fifth-day, 10th mo. 
30th, 1873, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
under the care of West Monthly Meeting, Clarkson, 
son of Barton and Rachel Heacock, to Libbie, daugh- 
ter of Ezekiel and Ann Barber, all of Alliance, Ohio. 

WARNER—BLACK WELL.—On the 23d of Tenth 
month, 1873, by Friends’ ceremony, at the dwelling 
ef the bride’s mother, Brinton F. Warner, of Har- 


ford County, Md., to Amelia H. Blackwell, of the 
city of Baltimore. 


+28 
DIED. 


WHITALL.—On the 27th of 8th mo., 1873, at his 
residence near Woodbury, N. J., Charles Whitall, 
dn the 8ist year of his age; a member of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
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From W. H. Seward’s “Travels Around the World.” 
THE CHINA SEA, SINGAPORE AND PHE STRAITS 
OF SUNDA. 


China Sea, January 9th.—1n the five months 
since we lett home, we reckon in distances 
made, eighteen thousand miles, an average of 
one hundred and twenty miles a day, although 
it seems as if we had been at rest half the 
time. While we are passing on our right 
the extreme promontory of Cochin China, we 
are leaving on our left, at a distance of one 
hundred miles, the Philippine Islands, the 
relic of Spanish empire in the East Indies. 
We continue enjoying calm seas and temper- 
ate breezes. 

Singapore, January 11th—Anchored at 
midnight, and what a night! Stifling cabins 
and myriads of mosquitoes. Is this our pen- 
ance for invading the equator ? 

Ac sunrise, the United States consul, Mr. 
Jewell, came on board, with Mr. Young, of 
the house of Busteed & Company. They 
drove us, in a well-hung English carriage, 
behind two fine Australian bays, first to the 
consulate, where a breakfast awaited us, then 
to Mr. Young’s pretty villa, on the hill, where 
he is kindly taking care of us. Three months 
having elapsed since we heard from home, 
our first inquiry was, whether the telegraph- 
cable has been laid from Point de Galles to 
this place. “ Yea,” said Mr. Young, “I re- 
ceived to-day a dispatch which came from 
Boston in twenty-four hours.” It is reassur- 
ing to come again into insiantaneous commu- 
nication with home and “the rest of man- 
kind.” The new wire brings European in- 
telligence of six weeks’ later date than we 
read at Hong-Kong. This intelligence, how- 
ever, which we so eagerly sought, was con- 
tained in a meagre statement. “ Nothing 
important happened since republic proclaimed 
at Paris. Much speculation. Probably Or- 
leans family. Papers promise expulsion 
German armies. Perhaps anarchy.” 

We enter British India from the east at 
Singapore. It is the chief commercial town 
of the colony, acquired by purchase and or- 
ganized by the British Government in 1824, 
as the Eastern Straits Settlement ; the name 
derived from the straits of Malacca. This 
jurisdiction extends north by west to the is- 
land of Penang, off the Malay Peninsula. 
Penang is officially regarded as the capital, 
although the business of the government is 
carried on here. Singapore is a free port. 
It has an aggregate population of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, which is rapidly in- 
creasing. There are five hundred Europeans. 
British subjects, together with less than a 
dozen citizens of the United States, monopo- 
lize Western navigation and commerce. More 
than half of the population are Chinese, 
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chiefly merchants and bankers engaged in| under the painstaking hand of the Chinese 
the domestic trade, and that which is carried | cultivator, directed by European skill. 
on with adjacent Asiatic countries—China,| The jumble of diverse races has produced 
Siam, Burmah, Java, and the Eastern Archi-|a strange medley of religions here. There 
pelago—others are mechanics and gardeners. | are several Chinese temples, which foreigners 
It would be an effectual. antidote to the Cali- | contemptuously call, here as in China, ‘* joss- 
fornia croaking against the pagan Chinese, | houses;” one Bramin temple, with its sacred 
to see the protection and encouragement | cows and goats; half a dozen severe-looking 
which the British authorities extend to the| Mohammedan mosques; a Roman Catholic 
Chinese immigration here. The Jew has not| church; and a cathedral of the Church of 
failed to make good his position. He is, as| England. The British Government tolerates 
every where else, a broker in smal! and second-| all these religions, from the same political 
hand wares. The residue of the population} motive which the emperors tolerated the va- 
are chiefly native, perhaps aboriginal Mzlays, | rious modes of worship which prevailed in 
with an accession of indolent and thriftless| the Roman world. Although these various 
immigrants from Hindostan. The seamen | religions in India are not considered by the 
are of many Oriental races, natives of Goa, | people as equally true, or by the philosophers 
Javanese, Hindoos, Malays, Burmese, Siam- | as equally false, the magistrate regards them 
ese, Cingalese, Abyssinians, and negroes.| as equally useful. This toleration produces 
With this conglomerate population, it is not | mutual indulgence, without religious discord. 
singular that Singapore is a harbor for vag-| A secretary waited upon Mr. Seward, with 
rants and waifs from all parts of the East.| an invitation from the governor, who is now 
It is almost unnecessary to say that Singa-| at Penang. . 
pore is a central station of commerce between Mr. Young, with a very hurried invitation, 
Europe and the far East, Burmah, China, | gathered around us a large and distinguished 
Japan, the Archipelago, and Australia. In. | company of the official people, merchants and 
dia opium, camphor, and lacquer, Java cof-| bankers of Singapore, with whom we have 
fee, China silks and teas, Manila tobacco, | passed the evening pleasantly. i 
spices of Sumatra and Borneo, the tin of January 12th.—It has been a new expert- 
Banda, ete., are exchanged for British and| ence to sleep in chambers, with doors and 
French manufactures. Ladies will be inter-| windows opening on a broad veranda, with- 
ested in knowing that Singapore is the mart | out the protection of panels or glass. It was 
for articles of jewelry and vertu of all sorts,| an experience equally novel, when, stepping 
such as civilized people no‘ less than barbar-|on the veranda, at six o’clock, we found 
ians delight in. Parisian and London imita- | tables spread with tea, delicate tropical fruits, 
tions of Oriental articles of those sorts are| and ices, while the entire family, including 
sold by the natives here to curiosity-seeking | ladies and beautiful children, joined us there, 
Europeans, who would reject them at home. having already returned from their customary 
But there is also an abundance of native pro- | exhilarating walks and rides. So it seems 
ductions, exquisitely beautiful; sea-shell, | that life in the tropics is not withcut pleasant 
coral, precious stones, tigers’ claws mounted | and invigorating excitements and exercise. 
with gold, tigers’ skins, and birds-of-paradise, Stoomschepen Koningin der Nederlanden, 
tempt us on every side, while the most deli- January 12th, Evening.—-Having again 
cate Chinese porcelain, and carvings in san-| changed our pationality, we are afloat, this 
dal-wood aud eagle-wood for incense, are | time, under the tricolor flag of the Nether- 
staples of a large trade. lands, carefully registered, and bound for the 
The European dwellings do not differ from | island of Java. Our side-wheel steamer is 
those in the Chinese concessions, while tho e| rated at only four hundred and fifty tons, 
of the Asiatic immigrants, by greater spa-| and we think is overrated at that. She is 
ciousness, cleanliness, and comfort, manifest | the first steamer which was built on that is- 
an advance toward Western ideas. This | land, and is thirty-four years old. Though 
improvement, however, is slow among the| not improved by age, it must be admitted 
Malavs. When this race became known to | that she has held her own against time and 
the Europeans, they were found livins in| typhoon. Though the smallest craft we have 
buildings raised on stakes four or five feet| yet sailed in, she flourishes a long if nota 
above the ground, for the desirable purpose| great name. The platform of the deck is 
of drainage and security against reptiles and | covered with flowers enough to constitute a 
wild beasts. The Malays at Singapore retain | conservatory, and with baskets of various 
the architectural habits of their ancestors. and exquisite fruits, thoughtfully brought on 
Here, as at Saigon, the foreigners maintain | board, and arranged for us, by our consul, 
a public garden, but this one exhibits the in-| When we came on board this morning, with 
describable luxuriance of tropical vegetation, ' many friends, they®ongratulated us on hav- 
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ing “a good cloudy day.” It waa the first | Hindoo and the Malay nations than between 
time we ever knew “cloudy weather” at sea | the Mongolian and the Malay. However it 
the subjeci of felicitation. | may have happened, there is a contrast quite 
We are already reminded that we have | 88 perceptible between the rude and vigorous 
entered on a new geographical and political | population of Northern China and the gen- 
study—that of the Oriental Archipelago. | tle and docile natives of Sumatra and Malac- 
We are running down the northeastern coast | ©@, a8 there was at the time of the discovery 
of the rich island of Sumatra, which is of | Of America between the fierce tribes of New 
itself almost large enough to be a continent, | England and New York and the harmless 
and which the equator divides, as it divides | 2@tives of San Salvador and Hispaniola. 
the whole world, into equal parts. Only one-| Off the Island of Banca, January 18th. 
fourth of it, with a population of a million, | Fahrenheit 90°.—Ratber hot for January, 
has been subjected to Western rule, and this | according to our way of thinking. They say 
isa Dutch colony. The other three-fourths, | that latitude affects climate, but we do not 
with three millions of people, are states ruled | see it or feel it. Yesterday we left Singa- 
by native princes, some of whom are inde-| pore on the parallel of latitude one degree 
pendent, others under Dutch protection.|seventeen minutes north. At one o'clock: 





Sumatra has a commercial importance only 
inferior in the Archipelago to that of Java. 

Small islands cluster together so closely on 
our left hand as to give us for a channel al- 
most an inland sea, a continuation of the 
straits of Malacca. It isin few places more 
than ten miles wide, and smooth like a river. 
Its shores are low and wear a rich green ver- 
dure. We noticed a profuse shower of rain, 
ata distance of two miles, while the sky be- 
yond it, as well as over our heads, was bright 
and cloudless. Our captain, whose profes- 
sional career dates from the building of the 
Stoomschepen Koningin der Nederlanden, | 
assures us that, while rain is frequent in all 
parts of this equatorial voyage, it is always 
raining at the place where that particular 
shower was falling. 

Our crew, drawn from Singapore, is a mix- 
ture of the Asiatic seamen of that place of 
which we have spoken. Those of them who 
come from Western or Southern Asia, wear 
a light, graceful, and picturesque costume, 
strongly contrasting with the plain and coarse 
dress of the Chinese. They evidently make 
faithful use of the bath. Varying in com- 
plexion from tawny to black, they have regu- 
lar and delicate features. They exhibit 
nothing of that stolid reserve which causes 
the Chinese to be regarded us sullen and con- 
temptuous. Their different languages are 
based on the ancient Sanscrit. Each has an 
alphabet. Perhaps it is for this reason that 


this morning we cross the equator, and now 
we are two degrees south of it. Yet, for any 
consciousness we have, the weather at the 
three points admits of no degree of compari- 
scn. It is hot at Singapore—it is hot under 
the equator—it is just as hot here. Perhaps 
the maxim “ Ne curat minimis” applies to the 
laws of Nature as well as buman laws. 

We have always read that life on a Dutch 
sailing-craft is easy and lazy. The Koningin 
der Nederlanden does not disprove it. While 
our captain insists that he makes seven and a 
half knots, our measurement on the chart 
shows that we are really going only six. 
Our passengers, however, are the most active 
people in the world. They show their vigor 
in two ways—one in changing their dress 
every hour to get cool, the other in taking 
schnapps every half-hour to get hot again. 

Crossing the line, after all, especially at 
night, is no great affair. We felt no concus- 
sion, and, as the passengers were all in their 
berths, the customary nautical ceremonies 
were omitted. 

Charts show us high mountains in the in- 
terior on either side. Banca seems covered 
with forests, interrupted here and there by 
cultivation. Sumatra presents a low, sedgy 
shore, large pieces of which, covered with 
jungle, are continually breaking loose, and 
float about in the forms of pretty green islets 
on the dark sea. Of course, every one de- 
sires to haul up to them and see what are the 


they acquire any European language easily, | plants and flowers which cover them. A 


and speak it with much correctness. 


It will | Dutch skipper yielded to this impulse a short 
be a curious study for us to inquire how much | time ago. 


The captain, alighting on the 


this greater adaptability of the eouthern and | floating mass, had just set his foot on a cac- 
western Asiatic races to European intercourse | tus stump, when a huge boa constrictor reared 
is due to their earlier and more intimate ac- | his glossy head and proclaimed his proprie- 


quaintance with foreigners. 


We are now in- | torship of the island by violent hisses. 


The 


clined to think that a closer ethnological | invader retreated, leaving the “lord of the 


affini.y exists between the European an i the 


| isle” to navigate his crazy craft as best he 


Hindoo and Malay nations than between the | might. 


Europeans and the Mongolians; and, again, | 


that there is a closer affifity between the 


Here we are with the Malay Peninsula just 


' behind us, the Spice Islands, Sumatra, Banca, 
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‘Borneo, Java, Celebes, Floris, Timor, Booro,| the civil war wiuich convulsed the United 
‘Ceram, New Guinea, and a thousand lesser | States, five years ago, had its painful episodes 
ones all around us. We read and “hear|in this distant sea? We encountered in the 
tell” of elephants that break down telegraph- | passage one of those monsoons which render 
= in rubbing their hard hides; of tigers, | it difficult and dangerous. The storm caused 
ions, and leopards, always prowling through | the Koningin aforesaid to dance in a manner 
the jungle; of shiny serpents in coils like | most undignified and unbecoming this grave 
cables; of monkeys playing their antics in|and “ancient mariner.” The ports were 
palm-tree groves; of parrots, paroquets, pea- | closed, the cabins grew unendurable, and the 
cocks, and birds-of-paradise, that excel the| deck became the common sleeping-room of 
floral vegetation in brilliancy of colors; and | the passengers. 
yet all that we can see of them is occasionally 
& captive beast in a menagerie, or a stuffed 
bird in a curiosity-shop at Singapore—a new 
illustration of a discovery heretofore an- 
nounced, that going round the world is not 
the way to see it. Nevertheless, it is some- 
thing to learn in the near vicinity the topog- 
raphy of these islands, which are the native 
homes of the various tribes of the Malay 
race; to learn something of the character 
and condition of that gentle race, whose lan- 
‘ guid energies are now excited to activity and 
‘directed by their Dutch conquerors. They 
possess a wealth peculiarly their own—the 
metals, invaluable teak wood, and coffee, with 
spices, dyes, and gums, aromatics, and roots 
used in art and medicine, brilliant feathers 
and glossy skins of beasts of prey, which 
taste and luxury require in every condition. 
Even this little island on our left regulates, 
by its production, the market of tin as effect- 
ually as the old Almaden mines in Spain and 
the New Almaden mines in California regu- 
late that of quicksilver throughout the world. 
Moreover, there are, in various parts of these 
islands, ruins of cities and temples, which 
seem to indicate a primeval civilization, 
which has passed away without leaving 
either record or tradition. By-and-by, com- 
mercial intercourse will render research 
among these antiquities practicable, perhaps 
. profitable. Meanwhile, we must be satisfied 
with an inspection of Java, a design which 
we shall be able to execute if the Koningin 
der Nederlanden shall live to complete this, 
the ten hundred and twentieth of her voyages. 
Despite our resolution, this equatorial travel 
is working a change in our habits. The heat 
becomes insupportable at ten o’clock, and 
drives us to a siesta. At sunset, a breeze 
springs up, clouds gather, a brilliant display 
of electricity begins, which is continued until 
midnight, and brings refreshing rains. So the 
hot day having become our night, the cool 
night becomes our day for exercise, writing, 
and conversation. 


January 15th—We crossed, last night, the 
entrance of the straits of Sunda, the great 
channel of trade between Europe, China, and 
Japan. Can any one doubt the unity of the 
human family, when he recalls the fact that 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AT SEA. 


Darkly the shadows of the night 
Deepen upon rainy seas, 
Upon the desolate rainy seas, 
And not a single point of light 
Pierces the gray obscurities. 
Through the dark waves, with no delay 
The good ship speeds her onward way. 
A little bird with weary wing 
Perches upon the topmest mast, 
* A speck upon the tapering mast; 
Storm-wearied, bruised, affrighted thing, 
He sleeps and dreams of home at last ; 
I watch him, marvelling much what Hand 
Guides his far wandering flight from land. 
Yet has my spirit been afar, 
Drifting upon the shifting sea ; 
On speculation’s weary sea, 
Where seems no shore, where beams no star 
Nor any point of rest for me. 
While missing God, I only cry 
Give me a Saviour, or I die. 
Then o’er the wild waves sped a thought, 
A memory of an oft-proved Leve, 
A deep and all-supporting Love ; 
And I to that have firmly caught, 
And ridden the wild waves above, 
Until we come to some fair shore, 
And doubt and dread at once were o’er. 


So sleep, thou little bird, in peace ; 
The morning sun shall shine on thee, 
Lighting thy pathway o’er the sea 

To sunny lands where storms shall cease ; 
Where rocking on some leafy tree 

This lonely night upon the mast 

Shall seem a fevered dream all past. 

F. M. 8. 
Philadelphia. Eleventh mo., 1873. 
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*THE CITY OF GOD. 
ELIZA SCUDDER—1858. 


In Thee my powers, my treasures lie, 
To Thee my life must tend ; 

Giving Thyself, Thou all dost give, 
O soul-sufficing Friend ! 

And wherefore should I seek above, 
The city in the sky? 

Since firm in faith, and deep in love 
Its broad foundatioffs lie ? 

Since ina life of peace and prayer, 
Nor known on earth nor praised, 

By humblest toil, by ceaseless care, 
Its holy towers are raised ? 

Where pain the soul hath purified 
And penitence hath shriven, 

And truth is crowned and glorified, 
There—only there—is heaven! 
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From the Narraganset Weekly. 
THE DESPOTISM OF FASHION. 


There was perhaps pever a time when 
fashion was carried to such ridiculous and 
wicked excess as the present. Fashion is not 
now contented with certain forms of dress, 
and with frequent changes.. But nothing 
short of the most reckless extravagance, the 
most gaudy and fantastic ornaments, can 
satisfy her demands. Multitudes of people 
spend no inconsiderable proportion of their 
precious time in preparing tbe most silly 
adorning for personal apparel, equipage for 
travelling, &c. A thoughtful person is almost 
ashamed of his species, when he sees men who 
have not independence enough to appear in 
company unless dressed in a fashionable suit. 
His boots must have heels so high that his 
toe nails are grown into his toes, or his feet 
crippled in some shape; while the toes of his 
boots or shoes must be either square and @ery 
wide, or come to a point, according to the 
caprice of fashion—being careful to have no 
regard to comfort or health. His pants must 
fit very tight, so that he cannot safely stoop, 
or be so large that he could jump into one 
leg. His coat must reach below his knees at 
one time, and another it is made too short to 
call anything more than a jacket. The hat 
is either almost without crown or brim, or 


tell a man from a boy by his chapeau. 

But I cannot spend more time in describing 
a@ man’s dress, or how could I ever think of 
finding space to speak of the endless variety 
of women’s attire—the enormous load of 
superfluities which they carry? Their skirts, 
whether of the most custly silk, or of the 
purest white, are used to sweep the dusty 
sidewalks and mud¢y crossings; while chil- 
dren from three to twelve years of age have 
scarcely any skirt at all; so that they are not 
only dressed‘immodestly, but their health 
endangered, that fashion may be regarded. 
Who can have patience to mention the waste 
of time which the present fashion in female 
attire demands—the flounces and overskirts, 
with their trimmings—the immodest hump on 
the back—the hitch-ups and catch-ups—the 
gaudy ribbons, and superabundance of trim 
ming. And the head dress is often a shame 
to the sex. Bonnets are now discarded. A 
little strip of trimming across the head is 
enough, leaving the forepart of the had bare, 
even in the coolest weather. I have seen 
children sent eight or ten miles to ride, with 
only a /ittle, thin hat to protect their heads, 
with the thermometer not much above zero. 
And on the back of the head, whether the 
weather is hot or cold, must be placed an 
enormous bundle of bark or false hair. 


varied to some other shape, so that one cannot |_ 
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| Health isso far disregarded, that thousands 


| die annually only to pay their vows to the 
| shrine of fashion. Beauty, convenience, com- 
| fort, and modesty, are at all times sacrificed 
in thesame interest. And,alas! even moral- 
|ity and religion become subject to its over- 
| whelming power, and thus the moet essential 
/and important duties of life are disregarded, 
| that fashion may have the homage which she 


asks for. 


The public press is rearly all committed to 
the same cause—and one can but wonder how 
entirely it is controlled by this despotism. Do 
you talk of free press, and free speech, and of 
independence of thought and action? It is 
idle talk—yea, false. There are rare excep- 
tions. Nowand then some self denying child 
of God, dressed in accordance with Christian 
simplicity, pleads with others to use a little 
common sense in the matter of drees, and 
allow conscience to speak in the premises. 
But amid the din, and roar, and bustle, and 
commotion of the extravagant, sweeping, 
rushing world, these refreshing and noble 
exceptions are lost, or overwhelmed. The 
newspapers and magazines assist the tyrant, 
as he continues his arrogant sway of wicked- 
ness, drawing in the young and unwary, un- 
til they are fully committed to the same 
cause, and finally confused and lost in fash- 
ior:’s vortex. 

Does any reader say, This is imaginary, 
and over-wrought? I deny it. Show me 
your young men and young women (or even 
the older class), whe have the independence to 
disregard the modes of fashion prevailing, and 
dress prudently, neatly, modestly, and plainly 
—in accordance with common sense, and the 
principles of Christianity. Where are they? 
Even the various denominations of professed 
Christians have no voice to lift against this 
constant change of dress, and the extrava- 
gance which it induces. It was not always so. 
Not only the Society of Friends, but other 
denominations, formerly regarded, in some 
degree at least, Christian simplicity. But now 
even the formerly self-denying Quakers are 
aping the fashionable world to a shameful 
extent. Where, then, shall we look for a de- 
termined protest against this awful sin? Noth- 
ing seems able to confront the tyrant. He 
goes on, conquering and to conquer, until 
even now the woe which wss formerly pro- 
nounced by the prophet against the pride of 
that day, seems to belong to, and is perhaps 
impending over, this age. It would appear 
that the haughty daughters of Zion were then 
loaded with foolish ornaments. Read the 
judgments which God then pronounced against 
them for this cause—Isaiah iii, 16, to end of 


|ebapter. “nd if, under the old covenant, 


this wantonness and pride were to be con- 
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demned and punished, how much greater 
must be the condemnation to us who live 
under the Christian dispensation, and who 


profess to be of the new Israel of God—hum- 


ble, self:-denying followers of the lowly Jesus ! 
But, in a newspaper article, I have not 
space, had I time and ability, to portray in 
true colors the abundant and multiform evils 
resulting from fashion. The slavery which it 
causes’ Our women in such constant sewing, 
to make and remake the tremendous costume 
now prevailing—the severe and constant labor 
and engrossing care thus forced upon their 
husbands, to procure funds with which to in- 
dulge their wives and daughters in keeping 
up with their neighbors in the race of fashion. 
Not a few men have been led into crime, that 
they might have the ability to keep themselves 
and families in the extravagant style of the 
day. When you, young wives or daughters, 
survey with such pride and self-complacency 
your gaudy attire, pause for a moment to 
consider whether your shameful extravagance 
does not cause your father or husband to toil 
late and early, in the work shop or counting 
house, perhaps until his health is-impaired ; 
and whether you are not loading him with 
debts, which may yet make you home- 
less, or defraud honest creditors, and thus 
perbaps break down, by constant anxiety the 
health of your loved ones, and make their 
lives an early sacrifice to this mammon of 
fashion. Let us consider ourselves as rational 
beings, and as possessed of immortal souls; 
and how can we spend so large a proportion 
of our precious time in decking these mortal 
bodies? How contradictory the conduct and 
profession of nominal Christians! Instead of 
self-denial, self-indulgence, pride, extrava- 
gance, and much wickedness, are patent to 
all not blinded by custom. And even the 
professed ministers of the Gospel dare not 
come out boldly in condemnation of such 
folly ; but suffer themselves and their fami- 
lies to fall into the same disgraceful fashions. 
And why is it so? Dare we not brave a 
corrupt public opinion? Of whom are we 
afraid? ‘“ Who art thou, that thou shouldst 
be afraid of man, that shall die, and of the 
son of man, who shall be made as grass; and 
forgettest the Lord, thy maker, that hath 
stretched forth the heavens, and laid the 
foundations of the earth; and hast feared 
continually every day, because of the fury of 
the oppressor, as if he were ready to destroy? 
And where is the fury of the oppressor? I 
am the Lord thy God, that divided the sea, 
whose waves roared, the Lord of Hosts is his 
name.” REFORMER. 





TAKE a cheerful view of everything, and | 


encoure ge hope. 


IMPURITY OF DRINKING WATER. 


Setea pitcher of iced water in a room in- 
habited, says a writer in To-day, and in a 
few hours it will have absorbed nearly all the 
perspired gases of the room, the air of which 
will have become purer, but the water utterly 
filthy. This depends on the fact that water 
has the faculty of condensing and thereby 
adsorbing nearly all the gases, which it does 
without increasing its own bulk. The colder 
the water is, the greater its capacity to con- 
tain these gases. At ordinary temperature, 
a pint of water will contain a pint of car- 
bonic acid gas, and several pints of ammonia, 
The capacity is nearly doubled by reducing 
the temperature to that of ice. Hence water 
kept in the room awhile is always unfit for 
use, and should be often removed, whether it 
has become warm or not. And for the same 
reason water in a pump should all be pumped 
out in the morning before any is used. That 
which has stood in a pitcher over night is not 
fit for coffee water in the morning. Impure 
water is more injurious to health than impure 
air, and every person should provide the 
means of obtaining fresh and pure water for 
all domestic use. 





{Furnished for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Annual Report of the Committee of Management to the 
“‘ Library Association of Friends.” 


By referring to the minutes of the Association, and 
previous reports made to it, the Committee of man- 
agement finds that the Annual Meeting to which 
this is addressed will complete the thirty-cighth year 
of the existence of the Library Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

We will not dwell on the necessity or utility of 
such an organization, nor will we pause to specu- 
late on the probable amount of good that has been 
effected by ¢his Association during this long period. 
The advantage of a good library, accessible free of 
charge, must be apparent to all. 

Since the first efforts to place ours on a perma- 
nent basis, many of its visitors then, have since 
grown to manhood and to womanhood, and numbers 
of these can doubtless trace their taste for solid 
literature to the volumes thus furnished them. 

But leaving the past—our duty is now with the 
present; and from-the statistics furnished below, 
our contributors can judge for themselves in what 
manner the stewardship entrusted to us has been 
administered. 

The number of volumes introduced into the Li- 
brary during the past year was sizty-five volumes, 
comprising sizty-three works, of which seven were 
donations, while the whole number of volumes now 
catalogued is classified as follows, viz :—— 





Abridged and Juvenile, 4 F : 1,170 
Scientific, ; : ‘ : ; ; 882 
Religious, ‘ ‘ : ‘ i 1,708 
Voyages and Travels, . 4 j , 756 
History and Biography, ; F 7 1,200 
Miscellaneous, ‘ . : ° - 1,825 
Total, - 
7,541 





emetic afi 
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In reference to the use made of the Library du- 
ring the past current year, we may state that during 
the first six months e 


There were loaned 2121 vols. on 8 
During 5 of the last 6 months 958 ° 


Total, 3079 1311 e 

Showing a circulation of nearly thirty-one hundred 
volumes ; it being borne in mind the Library was 
closed during six weeks of the year. 

Fifty-five volumes have been re-bound during the 
past year, the necessity for which affords evidence 
-of considerable use having been made of the Li- 
brary. 

Our Librarian continues to have the best interests 
of the Institution at heart, and from his last Annual 
Report to the Committee, we quote the following : 


“The number of persons using the Library dur- 
ing the past year, has been about three hundred ; 
some of whom are not members of our Society. As 
heretofore, a large portion of our borrowers ar-+ 
young people and children, who continue to evince 
much interest and are regular in their visits. 

“While there continues to be a demand by the 
young for new publications, the valuable Religious, 
Scientific and other works in our possession are 
by no means neglected, but are much sought af- 
ter.” 

Our Committee having the joint supervision of 
Friends’ Social Lyceum, reported a number of 
meetings held to satisfaction—after which it ad- 
journed forthe season. We have, as usual, ap- 
pointed a committee for the ensuing year. 

The long-cherished desire of successive Commit- 
tees of Management to have the entire Library en- 
closed with glazed sash, has at length been carried 
out. Although the improvement has involved con- 
siderable expense, and prevented our usual expen- 
diture for new books—the great advantage of the 
arrangement must commend itself to every one. 

After once more introducing our collector, Jona- 
than Pugh, and asking through him a continuance 
of the liberality of Friends, we proceed to give a 
statement of our finances. 


RECEIPTS. 


The entire receipts, including bal- 
ance on hand at last settlement, 


77 applications: 
434 . 





were ° . . ° . $664 70 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for new books, $93 98 
“ Re-binding = . 24 20 
“* Sash doors on cases and re- 
arranging books, 223 98 
« Librarian’s salary, Commis- 
sions on collecting, Insur- 
ance and incidental expenses, $224 15 556 31 
Leaving on hand, ‘ ‘“ $ 98 39 


Which is a very small sum to commence the 
Publishing and Reading season with. 

The Library is now open, as heretofore,on Fourth 
and Seventh-day evenings, for the accommodation 
of Friends generally, and on Seventh-day afternoons 
more particularly for the accommodation of women 
and children. (Lntrance from 152 North Fifteenth 
Street.) 

By direction of the Committee. 

Jacos M. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 1873. 


——_-—~< 


LuIs, Clerk. 


SWARTHMORE, 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held at Race Street 


teats iE es 


Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 12th 
mo. 2d, 1873, at 3 o'clock P. M. 
Crement M. Brippie, Clerk. 
ITEMS. 

Paciric Ocean Surveys.—The cruise of the Tusca- 
rora, under command of Captain Belknap, for the 
purpose of making geographical surveys of the Pa- 
cific ocean, has thus far been successful, surveys 
having been made of the ocean bed for a distance 
of over 1,000 miles from Cape Flattery, Washing- 
ton Territory. The soundings taken in this dis- 
tance, thirty-four in number, indicate that the 
bottum of the Pacific ocean is unlike that of the 
Atlantic ocean between Newfoundland and Ire- 
land. Im the latter ocean the bottom is a com- 
pratively level plateau, with gentle undulations 
that form high mountains, although the ascents are 
so gradual tuat the bottom, may, he considered for 
all practical purposes, lev-’ “lu ‘the Pacific ocean, 
however, there is a submarine mountain, twenty- 
tuur hundred feetin height, on which the grade of 
the eastern slope is one hundred and twenty-three 
feet to the lineal mile. The greatest depth found in 
these surveys was 15,204 feet; the greatest depth in 
the Newfoundland-lreland basin is 12,420 feet. 
From the mountain above described to the last 
sounding, where the greatest depth was found, the 
grade is only six feet to the lineal mile—which cor- 
responds closely with the gradients of the Atlantic 
Ocean, described by Professor Huxley as so gentle 
that a carriage might be driven from shore to shore 
without the use of the skid or brake. The charac- 
ter of the bottom of the ocean is of almost as much 
importance as the depth of water and the strength 
of currents. That of the Newfoundland-lreland 
basin is a gray mud, consisting almost entirely of 
the skeletons of small marine animals, whose dried 
bodies also form the immense chalk-cliffs of Dover, 
and the chalk formations of the continent of Eu- 
rope. The bottom found in the Pacific surveys is 
described as “blue, black and brown mud, with 
ooze and occasional mixture of gravel and shell.” 
An analysis of this mud may lead to important geo- 
logical discoveries, and thus the cruise of the Tus- 
carora be made to subserve science as well as to 
further the material interests te be benefitted by 
the laying of a Pacific cable.—Public Ledger. 


TuE cultivation of Egyptian corn has been tried 
with marked success in California. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle says: ‘ The manner of planting it 
is similar to that employed with broom-corn, which 
the stock somewhat resembles, while the head in 
shape is more like that of the sorghum or Asiatic 
sugar-caue. Instead of growing straight up, as 
that does, the Egyptian corn always crooks at the 
head and turns down when maturing. The grains 
in shape and size bear some resemblance to broom- 
corn seed, but on crushing a grain it is found to be 
more of the nature of Indian corn than anything 
else. The seeds from which this corn is grown were 
taken from the wrappings of Egyptian mummies ; 
and that they grew after thus being laid away for 
two thousand years shows that this variety of cereal 
possesses ponderful power of reproduction. It has 
been suggested that it might be found to advan- 
tageously replace barley for the use of malsters and 
ane? Doubtless the experiment will soon be 
made. 


Ir is thought, from recent experiments made with 
the electric light in St. Petersburgh, the difficulties 
of utilizing it for the illumination of cities have been 
finally overcome, and that it may now be employed 
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NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


GOODS MARKED DOWN ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
PANIC. 


We have marked down most of our DRESS 
GOUDS, whi..t_a. the same time we are receiving 
from the New York and Philadelphia auctions; 
thereby enabling us to offer them at the lowest 
market prices. We keep nothing but Goop Goons, 
and Frizxps may rely upon us. No misrepresenta- 
tien. Our stock of domestics is fnll, and somewhat 
lower in price, but they have not depreciated like 
many gay goods. 


We try to make the prices suit our customers. 
JOHN H. STOKES. 
8._W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLUTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOUD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 

T. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec'y. 
DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIS?, 

Formpe.y 421 Norta Sixts Starest, 


has removed to 247 North Kighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see bis triends und those in need 
of his services. 


WILLIAM HEACOCK. 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitpert Street, PHiva. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals turnished. Using Keed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the uecessity of packing 
vodies in ice. u 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old uumver 132) THIRD AVENUK, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Faut anp WintsR OPENING. 

Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
646 NORTH TENTH STRBET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1 yeow 














WEBER, OERNEA & 00., 
IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their compleu 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready fo 


inspection. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
“NEW” 
ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I. FP. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STREET. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


QUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

GF Plain Coats a Specialty. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Han 8 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring, Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 




















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, HALLOWELL & CO., 


1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
———.. BANKERS, 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’'S KENNETT 
SQUARE ACADEMY, Chester Co., Pa., for young} 33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 
men and boys, admits pupils at any time er $4.75 

er week. No extra charge for Drawing, Painting, —_ . 
Latin, Greek, French, Sacnen or Spanish. Modern We buy wero aoe Gov 
Languages spoken in class. Special provision for : 
smail boys. Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and 
Penmanship receive careful attention. A practical 
home school, fully up to the demands of the times. 


—_ Prompt attention given to orders. 
MARCY’ S$ SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened | MOBRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES EALLOWELL. 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, b Saag ke ee ee oe ee 
Tn ere seet ounce shel ant Laser, © | | WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Bf teshow. Cireulare Free, Catalogues 10 ota, Historical sketch and catalogue of all the officers 
wllOPTICON MANUAL (Bewised Ed.) 80 ete, 


, d students, fi t til th t 
LJ. Mancy, 10 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa a ee ee eee 





Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 






ae Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. 
TO LET WITH BOARD, | For sale by JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, 


A handsome second story front room, unfur- , Philadelphia. 2m 
nished or furnished, by a widow lady, a Friend who 


wishes a few select boarders. | CRAFT & JESSUP, 


Apply 1226 Fairmount Avenue. (Successors to 8. A. Wildman,) 


ART ENTERTAINMENTS. | 905 Marget Street, PaitapgLpaia. 
With the Stereo-Panopticon, for the benefit of | ae Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
Churches, Sunday Schools, &c., &c. Send for cir- © ““mps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
1 ; ae eeonie. etn , , Britannia, Tin, lron, Wood and Wiilow ware. 
Canes G6 ™— CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED, 





MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES TO BIRR. — 
Magic Lanterns of all kinds for sale. Priced cata- 


logues sent on receipt of stamp. LYDIA A. MURPHY 
W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, 


_ Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
1314 Chestnut Street, Phila. te No. 537 Franklin Street, where sue expects to 
continue her business of 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor ber with their patronage. 


{SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
| GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 


SDWIN ORAFT. 0. 0. JESSUP. 













qu ON, LIPPINCOTT &, 800 7 
Se 


FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA-: 





FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
5. B. REGESTER, 


Desiguer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walne | 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Ma | 
tresses. 

No. 5626 CaLLowHiLt Sraeet, Puira. 


No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below CN Semateyatn. 











FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR store. |@& 


ISAAC,H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- som Wantec. 
man for Ouas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

to_104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’|} DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., N. Y. 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 


solicits a share of their patronage. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
CARPETINGS. 


No. 1125 Suearr Auey, 


ONz PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. (First Street above Race Street,) 
Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &o. PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, No. 120 Wood No. 24 Oherry 8t 
29ps23 49 33: North Second &t., Philada, ly 








